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VandenBerg receives Steacie Fellowship 

for acclaimed stellar research by Robie Liscomb 



VandenBerg 

Dr. Don VandenBerg, Associate Professor 
in the Department of Physics and Astron¬ 
omy at UVic, received one of Canada’s most 
prestigious awards for science and engi¬ 
neering at a presentation Jan. 17 at the 
National Arts Centre in Ottawa. Vanden- 
berg was among four outstanding Cana¬ 
dian researchers to receive the E.W.R 


Steacie Memorial Fellowship awarded by 
the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council (NSERC). 

VandenBerg has been described as one of 
the world’s premier theorists in the evolu¬ 
tion of stars. He has developed a sophisti¬ 
cated code that creates computer-generated 
models of stars, allowing astronomers to 


determine with great precision, among 
other things, the ages of stars. The models 
simulate an entire star, from its core to its 
surface, and enable astronomers to build up 
a picture of how a star evolves from its 
beginning as a collapsing sphere of gas to 
its ultimate death. 

VandenBerg’s work has centred on study¬ 
ing very old stars in globular clusters— 
dense stellar systems, containing tens of 
thousands of stars, which are spherically 
distributed around most galaxies. Using 
his star modelling system, he has been able 
to predict that stars in a number of such 
globular clusters are as much as 14 billion 
years old. 

“Many others have derived such great 
ages for globular clusters,” explains Van¬ 
denBerg. “The importance of my work lies 
in the fact that my models were the first to 
be presented in such a way as to facilitate 
direct comparisons with observations. Our 
estimates of the ages of these stars are now 
viewed with more confidence because the 
models of stars in a wide variety of evolu¬ 
tionary phases appear to match the corre¬ 
sponding observations to a very high degree 
of precision.” In fact, the VandenBerg ages 
for stars are now used worldwide as the 
standard ages. 

The observational support for age predic¬ 
tions based on VandenBerg’s models has 
prompted a major reassessment of the age 
of the universe itself. Since the oldest stars 


now appear to be at least 14 billion years 
old, the universe must therefore be consid¬ 
erably older. This revelation, in turn, has 
set new contraints on the value of the Hub¬ 
ble Constant, which sets limits on the rate 
of expansion of the universe. 

VandenBerg was raised in Foremost, 
Alberta, and earned his bachelor’s degree 
in physics from the University of 
Lethbridge. He began working in astron¬ 
omy as a graduate student at UVic from 
which he received his master’s degree in 
astronomy in 1971. After completing Ph.D. 
work at the Australian National University, 
VandenBerg conducted post-doctoral 
research at Yale and UVic and joined UVic’s 
faculty in 1981. In October, 1988, he was 
awarded the prestigious Gold Medal for 
Natural Sciences by the Science Council of 
British Columbia. 

The Steacie Fellowships are awarded in 
memory of Edgar William Richard Steacie, 
former president of NSERC, to recognize 
outstanding achievements by scientists 
and engineers who are still at a relatively 
early stage in their careers. The fellow¬ 
ships provide funds that enable recipients 
to be relieved of their teaching and admin¬ 
istrative responsibilities and devote all 
their time to research for up to two years. In 
addition, fellows are given the opportunity 
to secure substantial additional funds from 
NSERC to support projects to be pursued 
during the increased time they will have 
available to do research. 


Students’Union 

by Brian Webster 
The prospect of increased tuition fees is of 
concern to some UVic students, but the 
issue doesn’t seem able to generate much of 
a crowd. This was evident at a Jan. 16 UVic 
Board of Governors meeting called to hear 
submissions regarding tuition when only 
one student came forward to speak about 
the issue. Later in the meeting, however, 
student Board member Robbie Fleming 
inflamed the session by speaking out 
against the fee-setting process, calling it “a 
sham.” 

With only three students attending in 
the visitors’ gallery, Susanne Klausen, Stu¬ 
dents’ Union President, made the lone stu¬ 
dent submission on behalf of her Board of 
Directors. The brief claims that tuition 
increases contribute to British Columbia’s 
already-low post-secondary participation 
rate. “Clearly, further increases in the cost 
of education will only serve to discourage 
people from entering post-secondary edu¬ 
cation.” Pointing to the fact that tuition 
increases have far exceeded inflation dur¬ 
ing the current decade, the Students’ Union 
brie^requests “that the Board of Governors 
join faculty and students in demanding 
adequate funding for the University of 
Victoria.” 

The written brief argues that UVic stu¬ 
dents have been asked “to take on the 
financial responsibilities of higher govern¬ 
ments” through tuition fees which now pro¬ 
vide 18.7 per cent of the University budget, 
up from 9.7 per cent at the start of the 
decade. 


president argues against fee increase 
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Klausen decried student apathy and 
expressed frustration with the fee-setting 
process. She told the Board: ‘You’ve heard 
the same thing every year and students 
have come to expect you will raise fees 
again. I feel the futility of the whole exer¬ 
cise. This seems to be p boring topic you 
hear every year and then you raise fees 
anyway.” 

Klausen argued that fees should be fro¬ 
zen at their current level. She suggested 
that “there is a good climate right now for 
change. You should take a stand by not 
raising tuition.” Klausen challenged the 
Board of Governors to help overcome the 
apathy and sense of futility she sees in 
today’s UVic students. 

Following Klausen’s presentation, Nels 
Granewall, UVic’s Manager of Student 
Financial Aid Services, outlined improve¬ 
ments to student financial aid over the past 
two years. He expressed satisfaction with 
efforts by the University and the Province, 
but was less pleased with limits that 
restrict living expenses to 1983-84 levels. 
Federal guidelines assume that the cost of 
living for an average single student is 
$692.75 per month, while actual costs total 
$775. 

Toward the end of the session, Fleming 
aroused the meeting by saying, “I’m advo¬ 
cating that we simply ignore the law and 
run a deficit because this is a crisis situa¬ 
tion.” The Universities Act prohibits B.C.’s 
universities from operating with deficits. 
Fleming’s comments, which were critical of 


the Board, led to sharp exchanges with 
several other Governors. 

With Fleming and fellow student Board 
member Peter Atamanenko opposing, the 
board voted to refer the matter to UVic 


President Howard Petch who will bring a 
fee recommendation to the Board on March 
10. Further Board discussion is expected at 
that time. 


Annual Giving Campaign 
reaches 85 per cent of target! 

The largest annual giving campaign in UVic’s history has met with an 
overwhelming response, reports the University Development Office. Approx¬ 
imately halfway into the campaign, which ends on March 31 this year, 85 per 
cent of the cash target had been raised. 

The cash target was set at $850,000 when the campaign was launched in 
November, 1988. By Ring deadline Jan. 24 almost $727,000 had been donated. 

“We’re absolutely delighted by the overwhelming response and we’re encour¬ 
aging people to keep those donations coming in,” says Development Director 
Kayla Stevenson. 

Donors who give $50 or more to the campaign will be eligible for the prize 
draw which offers a trip for two on the Royal Cruise line to the Mediterranean, 
from April 26 to May 11. 

The draw will be held on March 15 and the names of those who have already 
contributed to the campaign will be automatically entered. 

Donors to the campaign can choose to contribute in various ways. They can 
earmark their contributions for specific areas of the University such as the 
Library Fund, the Alumni Fund, scholarships, specific departments or pro¬ 
jects, or instruct the University to use their funds in areas of highest priority 
as the need arises. 

Many UVic faculty and staff members are choosing the option of payroll 
deduction in making donations, notes Stevenson. 

For further information, contact the Annual Giving Campaign Office at 
UVic in the Sedgewick Building, Room 107, Telephone 721-7024. 
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TRIUMF helps build particle detector to plumb basic forces 



One of many electromagnetic detector modules of a calorimeter manufactured at TRIUMF 
is installed at the Stanford Linear Accelerator in California. The apparatus will be used in 
experiments to clarify the basic forces of physics. 


UVic personnel have played a major role in 
the production of a high-energy particle 
detector—a massive, unusual piece of high- 
tech equipment—recently installed at the 
Stanford (California) Linear Collider. 

Part of the detector called a calorimeter 
was manufactured at TRIUMF, Canada’s 
national subatomic research facility 
located on the UBC campus. Groups work¬ 
ing on the calorimeter included personnel 
from three United States universities and a 
Canadian group drawn from UVic, UBC 
and TRIUMF. Physicists Dr. Alan Astbury, 
George Beer, Richard Keeler, Grenville 
Mason and Lyle Robertson, and research 
associate Paul Poffenberger and graduate 
students Paul Schenk and Andre Turcot 
(Physics and Astronomy) all worked on the 
project. The apparatus was designed by 
TRIUMF engineer Terance Hodges. 

The calorimeter will be involved in an 
experimental program to investigate the 
properties of two of the most unusual 
specks of subatomic matter—the elusive W 
and Z particles. Their existence was pre¬ 


dicted by a theory postulating the identity 
of two of the four basic forces of physics: the 
weak nuclear force and the electromagnetic 
force. These particles were discovered in an 
experiment that gained a Nobel prize for 
Carlo Rubbia in 1984. Astbury was co¬ 
spokesman for and deputy director of this 
experiment. 

Much more massive than protons or neu¬ 
trons, Z particles last for less than one 
trillionth of one trillionth of a second before 
breaking down into other products. The 
experiments plan to create Z particles at 
Stanford through a head-on collision of a 
stream of electrons with a stream of pos¬ 
itrons, each accelerated to nearly the speed 
of light. 

The crucial detector for the decay prod¬ 
ucts of these particles consists of a large 
cylindrical tank containing half a million 
kilograms of lead in the form of precisely 
spaced, saucer-sized plates, all immersed 
in liquified argon at a temperature of -200 
C. The calorimeter apparatus makes up 
about one-third of the detector. 


Clode appointed Associate Director 
of Student Ancillary Services 




After 14 years as General Manager of 
UVic’s Students’ Union, David Clode is mov¬ 
ing across the Ring Road to take on the new 
position of Associate Director of Student 
and Ancillary Services. Clode starts his 
new job on Feb. 1. 

It’s a big change for Clode who won over 
103 other applicants from across the coun¬ 
try. According to Ted Sawchuck, Director of 
Student and Ancillary Services, the quality 
of applicants was extremely high. 

Sawchuck sees the creation of Clode’s 
new position as an opportunity to make 
some real progress in enhancing the ser¬ 
vice offered by his division which he 
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describes understatedly as “fairly broad- 
based.” Student and Ancillary Services is 
responsible for ancillary operations such as 
housing, food services and the bookstore 
along with student services ranging from 
athletics and recreation to counselling, 
financial aid, health services and liaison 
• with the Students’ Union. The division also 
deals with University Chaplains, student 
employment, daycare, and a number of 
other aspects of University life. 

As in so many areas of the campus, the 
restraint period severely limited the ability 
of Student Ancillary Services to carry out 
its responsibilities. With decreased 
resources and increased student enrol¬ 
ment, he feels “we’ve been very lucky to 
have a good student population that has 
coped.” Sawchuck says, however, that it is 
now time for his division to become more 
activist. He admits that “when you haven’t 
got time it’s easy to say no ... but you’ve got 
to take some chances with people.” 

The new Associate Director will take on 
responsibility for many aspects of the stu¬ 
dent service side of the division, including 
new initiatives in services for foreign, 
handicapped and native Indian students. 
All three areas have lacked co-ordination 
despite substantial growth in the popula¬ 
tion of each group. Sawchuck is glad to 
finally have “new blood in the system to 
handle these responsibilities.” He also 
expects Clode to help improve the Univer 
sity’s orientation activities for new stu¬ 
dents. He is well aware of the need for 
improvement in this area, admitting that 
“we haven’t been very welcoming.” 
Although athletics and recreation, the Stu¬ 
dent’s Union and others on campus have 
made efforts to create a welcoming spirit 
every September, Sawchuck feels “We have 
to do so much more.” 

In time, Sawchuck expects there will be a 
second Associate Director added to his divi¬ 
sion to take responsibility for the ancillary 
service side of its portfolio. He says that 
would “reduce the hands-on detailed 
involvement of the Director with specific 
programs” and allow more attention to 
serving as “an advocate for student affairs 
across campus and ultimately a stronger 
voice at the senior level for student 
matters.” 

As he approaches the move, Clode says 
“I’m looking forward to dealing with special 
populations on campus. To a certain extent 
it will be a learning process for me. I will 
have to work closely with the groups 
involved and I still believe that the idea of 
students working for each other has some 
real benefit.” 

Although he is enthusiastic about his 


new position, the change to a University 
office from the SUB’s (Student Union 
Building) manic atmosphere has Clode a 
bit worried “It’s going to be different being 
tucked away a little bit. It’s quiet there. 
That’s a little unnerving.” 

Clode leaves the SUB with a reputation 
for near-amazing levels of patience, toler¬ 
ance and good-humor. Students’ Union 
President Susanne Klausen says she is 
“thrilled” with the creation of the Associate 
Director position and the selection of Clode. 


It’s an experiment that’s bound to cause 
some controversy in UVic student politics. 
The departure of David Clode from his 
position as General Manager of UVic’s Stu¬ 
dents’ Union has precipitated a major 
change in that group’s management struc¬ 
ture. Despite the University’s willingness 
to continue its 14 year commitment to 
funding the position of General Manager, 
the Students’ Union has decided to go it 
alone, spending half the extra fee revenue 
generated by a successful 1988 fee referen¬ 
dum to pay for its own manager. 

The change is seen by Students’ Union 
activists as a desirable evolution in its 
maturing process. Other see it as an unnec¬ 
essary use of Students’ Union money. Clode 
and Ted Sawchuck, Director of Student and 
Ancillary Services, have also questioned 
the wisdom of the move. 

Students’ Union President Susanne 
Klausen sees the replacement of a Univer¬ 
sity-employed manager by a Students’ 
Union employee as a sign of that organiza¬ 
tion’s maturity. She says the change has 
been in the works since last spring and was 
prompted both by a desire to have the man¬ 
ager report directly to the Students’ Union 
and a sense that it was “time for a change.” 

Clode, however, feels that the tight finan¬ 
cial condition of the Students’ Union makes 
the move risky. He says “I’m not really 
excited about the new structure. It’s not 
that I think it’s doomed to failure, but I 
think it’s a bad time. We haven’t had the 
regular increases to our fee base that we 
should have had and we’re assuming a 
financial burden that isn’t necessary. I don’t 
understand the rationale at all.” 

Sawchuck says “I think it’s a mistake. I 
understand their decision, but they may 
have thrown the baby out with the bathwa¬ 
ter.” He feels that “the manager will now be 
vulnerable to political changes” and is sure 


On his work with the Students’ Union over 
the past 14 years, Klausen feels “Dave’s 
done an exemplary job. There’s never been 
a question of his loyalty or ability.” The 
prospect of improved services for native, 
foreign and disabled students particularly 
pleases Klausen, who feels “these people 
need special attention” although they have 
long been “contituencies without any direct 
Administration assistance.” She says that 
now “hopefully things will improve. Stu¬ 
dents are going to benefit from this.” 


that “it will be a short-term position.” While 
he agrees that the Students’ Union should 
be entitled to make its own mistakes, he 
worries that “if the mistake is going to cost 
the Students’ Union’s fiscal health, then 
maybe it’s a mistake that shouldn’t be 
made.” 

Clode became General Manager in 1974, 
a time when the Students’ Union had gone 
through a great deal of management insta¬ 
bility. According to Clode, the University 
employed a manager in the 1960’s, but an 
experiment similar to that now being 
embarked upon was tried by the Students’ 
Union in the early 1970’s. After a period of 
instability and controvers y, the University. 
became involved again about a year before 
Clode was hired. The University’s offer to 
fund the position was based on a desire to 
provide a firmer base for Students’ Union 
activity. 

Klausen acknowledges concerns about 
the cost of employing a student-funded 
manager and the risk of management 
instability, but is adamant that it was the 
correct move. Citing the “level-headed” 
nature of the current student Board of 
Directors, she does not anticipate financial 
instability will result from the change. 
Klausen also isn’t worried about the longer- 
term, saying “I don’t feel too much respon¬ 
sibility for what happens five years down 
the road.” As for the suggestion that the 
complex and demanding nature of the posi¬ 
tion will result in a high turnover, Klausen 
agrees “it’s a tough one. Continuity has 
value,” but she asks “who’s to say that a 
university employee would be able to deal 
with it better? We know what a hot seat 
that is down the hall.” 

It’s expected that Clode’s successor as 
Student’s Union General Manager will be 
selected later this month. 


Students Union 
to hire own manager 
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Musical instrument historian to receive top award 



j . 

The American Musical Instrument Society 
has chosen Professor Phillip T. Young 
(Music) as the 1989 recipient of its Curt 
Sachs Award—the most prestigious award 
offered in the field of musical instrument 
history. The formal presentation will take 
place in May at the Society’s annual meet¬ 
ing in New York City. 

The award, named for the distinguished 
German musicologist and instrument his¬ 
torian who served as Professor at Columbia 
University, has been given only six times in 
the past. 

“The previous recipients are among the 
people whom I admire most in the field,” 
says Young. “It is gratifying to be consid¬ 
ered in the company of these celebrated 
scholars who have contributed so much to 
our knowledge of the history and use of 
early instruments.” 

Young has written several pioneering 
works on early instruments and their 


makers, has organized major exhibitions of 
historic instruments and has frequently 
served as a consultant to distinguished 
performers, museums collectors and musi¬ 
cal instrument makers. 

He feels that his most important book is 
2500 Historical Woodwind Instru¬ 
ments: An Inventory of the Major Col¬ 
lections (Pendragon Press, New York, 
1982), which has become a standard refer¬ 
ence work in music libraries worldwide. 
Young also co-authored A Survey of Musi¬ 
cal Instrument Collections in the 
United States and Canada (Music 
Library Association, 1974) and is known for 
his biography of Asa Hopkins, one of the 
earliest American woodwind makers, and 
for studies of several families of early Euro¬ 
pean woodwind makers. 

In 1980, Young helped organize an exhi¬ 
bition at the Vancouver Museum called 
“The Look of Music.” This was the largest 


loan exhibition of old musical instruments 
to date, including more than 300 specimens 
from many of the world’s great museum 
collections. Young’s catalogue, The Look of 
Music, became an international best seller 
in its genre and a textbook at several uni¬ 
versities. He also organized the loan exhibi¬ 
tion of historic double reed instruments 
held at the Maltwood Art Museum and 
Gallery last August. 

Young’s research and that of others in the 
field has been paralleled by the enormous 
growth of interest in performance using 
historical instruments during the past 20 
years. 

“Our listening tastes are changing as a 
result of such performances,” Young 
explains. “Hearing a piece of music per¬ 
formed on the contemporary instruments 
for which it was written helps us to under¬ 
stand the work in a new way. The goal is not 
to achieve literal ‘authenticity’ but rather to 


reveal, truth in the performance of a great 
piece of music. This has even changed the 
way people play modem instruments, 
althoguh you will get arguments about 
that!” 

The growing interest in performing with 
old instruments has led to increased aware¬ 
ness of Young’s work and that of others in 
his field. The knowledge gained from 
research into the use and availability of 
particular instruments in certain times 
has, in turn, directly influenced perfor¬ 
mances on historic instruments. 

“Many modem instrument makers are 
creating reproductions of earlier instru¬ 
ments,” says Young, “and often they call on 
me to help judge their success. As often as 
every few weeks a maker may phone and 
ask when I might be able to look over such 
an instrument.” Because of his intimate 
knowledge of many of the most important 
collections of historic instruments, Young is 
also asked to recommend particular old 
instruments to serve as models for such 
copies. 

As well, Young receives many calls from 
distinguished players, collectors and the 
general public asking that he evaluate old 
instruments they own or are considering 
for purchase. 

“Especially since the Vancouver exhibi¬ 
tion, there have been more than 200 
enquiries from people in B.C. asking for an 
evaluation of an instrument that they own. 
Many of these are old violins with 
Stradivarius labels inside.” Since 1980, 
Young and his colleague UVic Violin Pro¬ 
fessor Paul Kling have given gratis evalua¬ 
tions for more than 100 violins owned by 
British Columbians. “Unfortunately,” 
Young sighs, “not one of them has turned 
out to be an instrument of first-class value 
or interest.” 

The School of Music’s own small collec¬ 
tion of old instruments—most of which 
were gifts to the School—is on permanent 
display in the lobby of the MacLaurin Music 
Wing. “The collection receives tremendous 
exposure,” exclaims Young. “It is seen and 
enjoyed by school groups touring the Music 
School and especially by concertgoers 
before and after concerts and at intermis¬ 
sion. One would have to go to Tbronto, South 
Dakota or Los Angeles to find the next 
closest collection of similar quality open to 
the public.” 



Apple office opens on campus ■ 




The Apple Research Partnership Program 
(ARPP) at UVic is open and ready for clients 
to call. One of 14 branch offices operated in 
12 university cities across Canada, the UVic 
ARPP is located in room 113 of E Hut, 
telephone 721-7294. Purpose of the office is 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of Apple 
computers and to provide free assistance to 
anyone at UVic using Apple computers for 
research. Professors developing new soft¬ 
ware for courses in all areas —not only the 
hard sciences—are encouraged to call the 
ARPP for assistance. Completely equipped 
by Apple Canada with computers, docu¬ 
mentation and access to Apple's interna¬ 
tional computer network, the office is staffed 
with five specially selected and trained 
technical consultants—engineering gradu¬ 
ate Mark McIntosh (above left), fourth year 
economics student Todd Blumel (centre), 
fourth year biochemistry/biology student 
Jon Farris (right) and (absent from photo) 
fourth year creative writing student Carl 
Grindley and fourth year biology student 
Andrew Paterson. As well as giving free 
individual assistance to people working 
with Apple computers, the team will hold 
seminars and workshops when requested. 
The ARPP office has an answering service 
and consultation times can be mutually 
arranged by calling local 7294, between 
11:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
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Introduction 

A comprehensive policy on AIDS (Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome) has been 
referred by the University Board of Gover¬ 
nors to President Dr. Howard Petch for 
implementation at UVic. 

AIDS describes the most serious form of 
an infection caused by a virus called the 
human immunodeficiency virus (HIV). It is 
not known what percentage of individuals 
infected with HIV will develop the symp¬ 
toms of AIDS. 

It is recognized worldwide that AIDS is 
an extremely serious medical condition, 
and neither its cure nor a preventative vac¬ 
cine has been found to date. Fortunately, 
education and responsible behavior by indi¬ 
viduals can effectively help to check its 
spread. 

At this time there have been no diag¬ 
nosed cases of AIDS reported through Uni¬ 
versity Health Services at UVic. However, 
the number of diagnosed AIDS cases is not 
a clear indicator of the numbers of people 
who may be infected with the virus but still 
be free of symptoms, therefore unaware 
they may spread it to others. 

The UVic policy on AIDS has been devel¬ 
oped over the past two years by a special 
committee appointed by UVic President Dr. 
Howard Petch and chaired by Prof. Lyman 
Robinson (Law). Committee members 
attended workshops and consulted special¬ 
ists and other institutions in laying the 
groundwork for the policy report. 

The policy was received by the UVic 
Board of Governors and referred to'Petch 
on Dec. 13. UVic’s president applauded Rob¬ 
inson’s work and said the policy should be 
reviewed in three year’s time because of 
rapidly-changing developments surround¬ 
ing this disease. 

The policy report contains three major 
sections: 1. Report on AIDS 2. University 
Policy on AIDS 3. Implementation 
Guidelines. 

The following excerpts from the report 
are printed to assist in the prevention of 
this disease and to introduce the university 
community to the approved policy. Future 
editions of The Ring will carry more infor¬ 
mation about UVic’s Policy on AIDS as it is 
being implemented. 

Definition of terms 

“AIDS” means the Acquired Immune Defi¬ 
ciency syndrome which exists when a per¬ 
son is infected with the Human 
Immunodeficiency Virus (HTLV-III or HIV) 
and the person’s immune system is so 
altered or damaged that other “opportunis¬ 
tic” diseases develop. The term “AIDS”, for 
the purposes of this Policy also includes 
persons who have been diagnosed as hav¬ 
ing one of the lesser manifestations of the 
infection (AIDS-Related Complex, or ARC), 
and persons who are currently healthy but 
who have had a confirmed positive test that 
indicates the presence of anti-bodies to the 
Human Immunodeficiency Virus. 

“HIV” refers to the Human Immunodefi¬ 
ciency Virus which is the virus that is 
responsible for causing AIDS. It is also 
sometimes referred to as HIV-1, HTLV-III 
(Human T-Lymphotropic Virus, type III) 
and LAV (Lymphadenopathy-Associated 
Virus). 

Education about AIDS 

The Royal Society of Canada in its report 
entitled AIDS: A Perspective for Cana¬ 
dians, at page 3 of the Summary Report, 
contains the following statement about the 
transmission of the AIDS virus: 

“The known routes of HIV transmission are 
the following: 

-By anal intercourse with an infected 
person; 

- By vaginal intercourse with an infected 
person; 
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- By using contaminated needles 

- From an infected mother to her infant; 

- Via transfusion of infected blood or blood 
products 

- Via organs transplanted from an infected 
donor.” 

“HIV is not transmitted by casual contact, 
by saliva or respiratory droplets, by insect 
bites, or by inanimate objects such as toilet 
seats and drinking glasses. The virus is 
relatively fragile and dies quickly outside 
the body. In seven studies, a total of 491 
family members of228 AIDS patients were 
carefully followed up. These studies failed 
to show a single instance of HIV infection 
among household members who did not 
have additional exposure through blood or 
sexual activity.” 

The most effective response that the Uni¬ 
versity can make to address the above men¬ 
tioned topics is to provide education about 
AIDS to the University Community. The 
objective of an educational program about 
AIDS should be to provide information 
about the means by which the AIDS virus is 
transmitted and the precautions which 
may be taken to avoid contracting the virus 
where a risk of transmission may be pre¬ 
sent. This knowledge should alleviate 
unwarranted apprehension some people 
may have about associating with persons 
who have AIDS in normal academic and 
employment contexts. It is RECOM¬ 
MENDED that a University Policy in AIDS 
endorse the provision of education about 
AIDS to the University community. 

Appointment 
of a University 
Coordinator of 
Responses to AIDS 

It is important that the University deal in a 
consistent manner with respect to issues 
relating to AIDS. The best method of 
achieving this objective is to appoint one 
person within the University who is 
responsible for the coordination of the Uni¬ 
versity’s responses to AIDS. This person 
needs to be conversant with the current 
scientific and medical information about 
AIDS and familiar with all of the relevant 
University policies. This person should also 
have the responsiblitiy of identifying the 
need for further Implementation Guide¬ 
lines and of assisting departments and 
units of the University with the develop¬ 
ment of policies and procedures to govern 
their particular circumstances. This per¬ 
son should also have responsibility for 
ensuring that the University Policy on 
AIDS is being followed. It is RECOM¬ 
MENDED that the University appoint a 
person to be known as the University Coor¬ 
dinator of Responses to AIDS to carry out 
these functions. 

The application and 
adoption of University 
policies in relation 
to AIDS. 


CIRCUMSTANCES WHERE THER MAY 
BE A SIGNIFICANT RISK OF TRANS¬ 
MISSION OF THE AIDS VIRUS. 

In most of the activities associated with an 
academic institution, there will not be any 
significant risk of transmission of the AIDS 
virus. Nevertheless, circumstances may 
arise from time to time where the following 
warning of the British Columbia Ministry 
of Health, in a publication entitled ‘AIDS: 
How not to get it” will be applicable: “Don’t 
get blood, semen or urine in ANY open cut 
or wound.” 


Specific policies or procedures shall be 
implemented with respect to each of the 
following departments or units for the pur¬ 
poses of either minimizing the risk of 
transmission of the AIDS virus or protect¬ 
ing people from discrimination. 

FOOD SERVICES 

The existing practices of Food Services in 
relation to preventing the transmission of 
communicable diseases are confirmed as 
University policy. 

On the basis of the current scientific and 
medical information, there is no justifica¬ 
tion for recommending that food services 
personnel be periodically tested for HIV 
infection. 

It is RECOMMENDED that the univer¬ 
sity confirm the existing practices of Food 
Services in relation to preventing the trans¬ 
mission of other communicable diseases 
and that the University clarify the respon¬ 
sibilities of staff members in Food Services 
to report illnesses and injuries. 

UNIVERSITY HOUSING 

PERSONS WITH AIDS LIVING IN UNI¬ 
VERSITY RESIDENCE 

There shall be no discrimination against 
students who have AIDS in the considera¬ 
tion of applications to live in University 
residence accommodation. 

TRANSFER TO SINGLE ACCOMMODA¬ 
TION IN LIMITED CIRCUMSTANCES 
WITHOUT INCREASE IN CHARGES 

When a student, who does not have AIDS, 
learns that the student with whom he or 
she is sharing a room has AIDS, the former 
shall be permitted to transfer to the first 
available alternative accommodation in the 
University residences. If the transfer is to a 
single living unit, the University shall not 
assess any additional charges for a single 
living unit accommodation for the balance 
of the academic year. 

The Director of the University Health 
Service, acting upon the request of a stu¬ 
dent with AIDS and after being satisfied 
that it is medically justifiable, may direct 
the Manager of Housing and conference 
Services to assign the first available single 
living unit to the student. The University 
shall not assess the student with any addi¬ 
tional charges for a single living unit 
accommodation for the balance of the aca¬ 
demic year. 

ATHLETICS AND RECREATION 

PARTICIPATION BY PERSONS WITH 
AIDS 

Members of the University community who 
have AIDS shall not be restricted in their 
participation in athletic and recreational 
programs offered or organized by the Uni¬ 
versity unless their participation creates a 
significant risk of transmitting the HIV 
virus to others or they have opportunistic 
infections or diseases that would otherwise 
restrict their participation. 

RESTRICTION ON PARTICIPATION IN 
CERTAIN “CONTACT” SPORTS 

Persons, who have AIDS shall not partici¬ 
pate in University athletic activities which 
involve a significant risk of an exchange of 
blood among the participants due to cuts, 
abrasions and other forms of injury that 
may result in a loss of blood by two or more 
of the participants. 

Persons, who have Hepatitis A or B, shall 
not participate in University athletic activ¬ 
ities that involve substantial physical con¬ 
tact between the participants. 


UNIVERSITY HEALTH SERVICE 

The University Health Service shall con¬ 
tinue to develop and use policies for treat¬ 
ing patients who have open wounds, for 
handling blood or body fluids, and for dis¬ 
posal of contaminated materials that are 
patterned upon the recommendations of 
the Centers for Disease Control... or simi¬ 
lar procedures. 

DEVELOPMENT OF POLICIES 
IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS AND 
UNITS 

The University Coordinator of Responses 
to AIDS shall have the responsibility of 
periodically reviewing the research activ¬ 
ities, academic programs, co-op programs, 
external placement programs, and support 
services of the University for the purpose of 
identifying circumstances where a signifi¬ 
cant risk of transmission of the AIDS virus 
may exist. If such circumstances are identi- 
fied, the University Coordinator of 
Responses to AIDS shall assist the depart¬ 
ment or unit that is responsible for the 
activity or program to develop appropriate 
policies that will minimize the risk of 
transmission of the AIDS virus. In develop¬ 
ing an appropriate policy, the factors identi¬ 
fied in the Implementation Guidelines 
should be reviewed. Any policy that is devel¬ 
oped must be approved by the President. 

Participation of 
persons with AIDS 
in the university 

GENERALLY 

Participation by members of the University 
Community who have AIDS in regular pro¬ 
grams of the University shall be permitted 
unless they are unable to fulfill their 
responsibilities or the nature of their duties 
and responsibilties will pose a significant 
risk to others and for which validated pre¬ 
cautionary measures do not exist or cannot 
be applied or they have opportunisitic 
infections or illnesses that otherwise would 
restrict their participation. 

APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION 

The fact that an applicant for admission to 
the University has AIDS shall not be a 
consideration in the determination of 
whether the applicant is admitted to the 
university. 

STUDENTS 

Students who have AIDS shall not be 
restricted in the academic programs or 
courses in which they may enroll unless the 
nature of the work that is required to be 
formed creates a significant risk of trans- 
performed creates a significant risk of 
transmitting the AIDS virus to others or 
they have opportunistic infections or ill¬ 
nesses that would otherwise restrict their 
enrollment or continuation in a program or 
course. 

STAFF MEMBERS 

Staff members who have AIDS but who are 
physically and mentally capable of fulfill¬ 
ing their duties and responsibilities shall 
not be restricted in their employment or 
their eligibility to apply for other positions 
for which they are qualified unless the 
nature of their duties and responsibilities 
creates a significant risk of transmitting 
the AIDS virus to others or they have 
opportunistic infections or illnesses that 
would otherwise restrict an employee from 
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continuing with his or her employment or 
his or her eligibility to be considered for 
other employment positions. 

USE OF PUBLIC FACILITIES BY 
PERSONS WITH AIDS 

All members of the University community 
who have AIDS may use public facilities, 
gymnasia, athletic and recreational facili¬ 
ties, swimming pools, bathing facilities, 
toilets, theatres, classrooms and similar 
public areas. 

Confidentiality 

Unless the person, who is the subject of the 
information, consents to its disclosure, 
medical information about members of the 
University community who have AIDS, 
shall be kept confidential unless the law 
otherwise requires and access to this infor¬ 
mation shall be restricted to those persons, 
who because of their administrative 
responsibilities, need to know. 

Refusal of a staff 
member to work 
because of fear of 
contracting AIDS 

If a staff member refuses to work because 
he or she has a fear of contracting AIDS in 
the course of his or her employment, the 
staff member’s refusal to work shall be 
dealt with in accordance with the Imple¬ 
mentation Guidelines. Where the employ¬ 
ment relationship is covered by a Collective 
Agreement, the refusal to work shall be 
dealt with in accordance with the Collec¬ 
tive Agreement or, at the option of the par¬ 
ties to the Collective Agreement, in 
accordance with the Implementation 
Guidelines. In cases where there is an 
option, the procedure selected shall be used 
to the exclusion of the other. 

Responsibilities of 
persons with AIDS 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Members of the University community who 
have AIDS or who have reason to suspect 


that they may have been infected with the 
HIV virus have a responsibility to conduct 
themselves in a manner that will minimize 
the risk of transmitting the HIV virus to 
others. 

INTENTIONAL FAILURE TO 
FULFILL RESPONSIBILITY 

A member of the University Community 
who intentionally fails to fulfill a respon¬ 
sibility described (above) of this Policy war¬ 
rants disciplinary action by the University. 
Disciplinary action will only be taken in 
accordance with any applicable collective 
agreement or document embodying terms 
and conditions of employment. 

Reporting dangerous 
circumstances 
relating to AIDS 

Staff members, who, in the course of their 
employment, become aware of circum¬ 
stances that may present a significant risk 
of transmission of a communicable disease 
including AIDS, have a responsibility to 
report the circumstances to their super¬ 
visor or the University Health Service in 
order that appropriate action may be taken 
to alleviate the risk or to warn those who 
may be in danger. 

Implementations 

guidelines 

The University Policy on AIDS and other 
University policies that relate to AIDS 
should be periodically reviewed in the light 
of new medical and scientific information 
concerning AIDS. 

Periodic review of the 
university policy on 
AIDS 


The President may from time to time issue 
guidelines to be used in implementation of 
the University Policy on AIDS. 
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Concerto competition winners 


to perform 

Winners of UVic School of Music’s annual 
Concerto Competition are featured in a 
concert with the UVic Little Orchestra on 
Feb. 3 at 8:00 p.m. in the University Centre 
Auditorium. 

Each of the soloists in the concert—pia¬ 
nists Anne Unger and Norleen Scott, 
mezzo-soprano Gail Suderman, and trom¬ 
bonist Rob Stone—are outstanding musi¬ 
cians who won the honour of performing 
with the Orchestra after stringent prelimi- 
itary and final auditions before a panel of 
comprised of School performance faculty. 

Unger will perform Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto No. 4, with Ms. Scott the featured 
pianist in Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Vari¬ 
ations. Both are from the class of Robin 
Wood. Ms. Suderman, a graduate student of 
Bernard Turgeon’s, will sing Jean Coul- 


thard’s Spring Rhapsody and Three Metis 
Songs by Malcolm Forsyth. Rob Stone, from 
the class of Ian McDougall, will perform 
Tomasi’s Trombone Concerto. 

Conducting the UVic Little Orchestra, 
an ensemble made up of School of Music 
performance faculty and students, is 
George Corwin. Paul Kling is the 
concertmaster. 

Proceeds from the concert will benefit a 
scholarship for outstanding Music 
students. 

Tickets, at $6 for adults and $4 for stu¬ 
dents, senior citizens, and the disabled, can 
be purchased from the box offices of the 
School of Music (10:30-2:30, Monday 
through Saturday), UVic Centre, Hillside 
Mall, and McPherson. For further informa¬ 
tion telephone 721-8559. 
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Specialized Tourism 
expanding in B.C. 


The following article has been 
written in conjunction with the 
business and Industry Develop¬ 
ment Centre on campus. The 
BIDC encourages technology 
transfer between the university 
and industry. 

Understanding and providing what tour¬ 
ists want is crucial to the continued expan¬ 
sion of tourism in British Columbia. UVic 
geographer Dr. Philip Dearden is studying 
several areas of specialized tourism includ¬ 
ing whale watching and Moresby Island 
boat tours, in order to determine their 
impact on the economy and resources. 

"Tourism is one of the largest growing 
industries in the world, and the parts that 
are expanding most rapidly are in spe¬ 
cialized tourism, such as nature and adven¬ 
ture tourism,” says Dearden. “Until 
recently, people involved in the industry 
have thought in terms of mass tourism’— 
attracting millions of people. But you can 
have a million people spending one dollar 
each, or you can have one person spending a 
million dollars. People will pay $2,000 each 
just for the boat trip around Moresby 
Island—and that doesn’t include the air¬ 
fare and other expenditures. That’s a fair 
chunk of money—more than most people 
pay to go to Hawaii or those kinds of places.” 

Dearden says the example of Moresby is 
not exceptional—river rafting also brings 
in good amounts of revenue. “Trophy hunt¬ 
ing, trophy salmon fishing, whale watch¬ 
ing—all of these very specialized activities 
are showing good growth. People have pas¬ 
sed by the ‘touring for touring’s sake’ phase, 
and are going to specific areas for specific 
purposes.” 

Dearden is conducting two whale watch¬ 
ing tourist projects; one involving gray 
whales off the west coast of Vancouver 
Island, the other with killer whales in the 
Johnson Strait, which is the main killer 
whale watching site in the world. “People 
come from all over the world—Australia, 
France, Austria—just to see these whales.” 
Dearden adds that the tourist situation is 
identical in his Moresby project. “The peo¬ 
ple visiting Moresby are the same people 
who go trekking in Nepal or on safaris in 
Africa—they’re world-wide travellers most 
of them—that’s the kind of unique resource 
Moresby is.” 


Each of the whale projects involves two 
crews, one of which uses a Zodiac boat to 
approach all vessels that have a whaling 
encounter. Questionnaires are handed out 
and the crew converses with the whale 
watchers to find out where the tourists are 
from, what kinds of boats they’re using 
(charter boats, private boats, kayaks), how 
much money they’re spending and what 
other kinds of attractions they go to see. 

The second whale project crew observes 
all the boats and whales in the area to see if 
the patterns of whale movement are 
affected by whether the boats are or are not 
there. “You have to be careful about how you 
manage such resources,” says Dearden. 
“Traditionally in B.C., we haven’t been wor¬ 
ried about the resources, but you can’t sell 
people on coming out to see the whales if 
you have no whales, or to see Moresby 
Island if you cut down all the trees.” 

Dearden recently served as a consultant 
to U.S. AID (the largest foreign aid agency 
in the world) to help give them some per¬ 
spective on national park development and 
management in Thailand. The U.S. AID 
program brought together international 
experts to discuss various experiences 
throughout the globe in developing national 
park systems, and also to investigate spe¬ 
cific aspects of the Thailand national park 
system. 

Dearden says he was amazed by the sim¬ 
ilarities in types of problems between Can¬ 
ada and Thailand. “For instance, they get a 
lot of poaching there too, but they poach 
teak trees instead of big game animals.” 

“In B.C., we consider parks as places to 
play on weekends, but they’re not seen like 
that in the rest of the world—they are seen 
as essential areas to retain biophysical pro¬ 
cesses. Such areas in the tropics are becom¬ 
ing a focal point because the forests, wild¬ 
life and genetic banks they can provide are 
needed to develop the rest of the landscape.” 

In addition to continuing his resource 
management research in Thailand, Dear¬ 
den plans to publish a book on the develop¬ 
ment of adventure tourism. 

His research is funded by a variety of 
sources including the World Wildlife Fund, 
the B.C. Ministry of the Environment and 
the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council. 


Law Faculty to host conference 
on ownership of knowledge 


How do new Canadian laws affect your use 
of computers? Can you legally photocopy a 
chapter from a book in the UVic library? 
When a university emloyee makes a discov¬ 
ery, who owns it? These are just a few of the 
issues to be discussed at a major conference 
hosted by UVic at the Dunsmuir Lodge 
conference centre from Feb. 9 to Feb. 11. 

The conference, entitled “Who Owns 
Knowledge?” is national in nature, with 
leading speakers from across Canada and 
the United States in attendance. Hosted by 
UVic’s Law Faculty, the conference will deal 
with practical applications as well as schol¬ 
arly insights into topics such as copyright, 
invention patents, rights of institutions, 
faculty and employees with respect to 
knowledge, “know-how,” secrets and inven¬ 
tive or creative works flowing from employ¬ 
ment, and the protection and economic 
exploitation of institutional names, marks, 
emblems and logos. These subjects are 
timely given last year’s legislative changes 
to copyright and patent laws and proposals 
for further reform in these areas. 

The conference will explore this inter¬ 
play of law and technology with compari¬ 


sons to the experience in the United States, 
an important exercise because knowledge 
and information are not restricted by the 
international border. 

The list of conference speakers includes 
Federal representatives Denis Guay of the 
Department of Communications and Jim 
Keon of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, 
legal educators Donald Chisum of the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington and David Vaver of 
Osgoode Hall Law School, and lawyers 
William Hayhurst of Toronto, Davis Wedge 
of Vancouver jand Hilary Pearson of 
Houston, Texas. Participating UVic faculty 
members include Law professor Robert 
Howell and School of Public Adminstration 
Director John Langford. 

The opening session of the conference is a 
Lansdowne Lecture by David Vaver of 
Osgoode Hall Law School entitled “Intellec¬ 
tual Property in Today’s Society: The 
Impact of Modern Technology.” Vaver 
speaks Thursday Feb. 9 at 8 p.m. in UVic’s 
Begbie Building. The lecture is free and 
’open to the public. Admission to the Duns¬ 
muir Lodge portion of the proceedings is 
restricted to registered delegates. 
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Sculptor builds centrepiece for Washington 

for the Arts by Stephen Stamp 



Paw Paw Bends (1988) Washington Project for the Arts Washington , D.C. 


“1 try to put an exertion into the body of the 
viewer that has a visual correspondence in 
the work , so that visual components are 
somehow related to physical sensations 
inside the viewer’s body!’ 

Sculptor and UVic Professor Mowry 
Baden thus described the process he uses 
in creating his works in a recent interview 
\ about the installation of Paw Paw Bends 
' (pictured above) in the Washington Pro- 
[ jects for the Arts (WPA) building in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Baden's stairwell sculpture is 
discussed and illustrated in the Dec. 8 
issue of the Washington Times. 

Baden, who has been an instructor in 
sculpture since 1975, was an artist-in- 


residence at the WPA in the summer of 
1986 at the invitation of Project Director 
Jock Reynolds. The creation of the centre¬ 
piece sculpture for the building was Baden's 
major task. He had started when the build¬ 
ing was sold and underwent major renova¬ 
tions. “Eighteen months of work went down 
the tubes,” says the sculptor. Baden had to 
develop a new concept to suit the renovated 
building, which included two new floors 
added on top of the existing one. The result 
was the 25-foot-tall Paw Paw Bends. 

Baden says that his associates at the 
WPA were “great people to work with; they 
were really able to keep their heads in the 
midst of all the confusion” as the sculpture 


was produced while renovations took place. 
Baden praises Reynolds especially in the 
Times article: “Every curator in the world 
should take a clue from him on how to 
behave. He goes the whole nine yards with 
you. The story of how we got this stairwell is 
amazing, for example. 

“What was here [where the stairway 
stands] was a toilet. Jock had to persuade 
the landlord, who resisted this proposition 
[of cutting through the ceiling for a stair¬ 
well] in every possible way. But when Jock 
gets determined, he gets what he wants. No 
one else has that kind of vision and 
courage.” 

The footprint, or base, of the sculpture is 


12 feet by 14 feet. Its components include 
the stairs, a complete com crib, several 
lawn mowers, a weed-eater, a small chain¬ 
saw and the huge auger built by Baden 
upon which the gardening implements are 
situated. The sculpture serves a functional 
as well as an artistic purpose, as the stairs 
are the most common method of passage 
between floors. 

Baden’s goal in designingPau; Paw Bends 
was to capture the “rapid alternation of 
value between utility and uselessness; bet¬ 
ween efficiency and deriliction.” He points 
out that “you have lawn mowers servicing 
the real estate industry, trimming vegeta¬ 
tion that people don't eat; you have a com 
crib housing sileage for outlandishly expen¬ 
sive protein—pork; so this is a sculpture 
made out of components found in a society 
dedicated to outlandish consumption, par¬ 
ticularly of foodstuffs.” 

The sculpture was financed through a 
variety of sources. The United States 
National Endowment for Arts and the 
Canadian government, through the efforts 
of Cultural Attache Renee Picard, both 
supplied a share of the funds, while the 
remainder came from interested private 
parties. 

Beginning this March, Baden will be 
working under a Canada Council A Grant 
for one year, which will partly coincide with 
the one-year sabbatical which he begins 
this September. He looks forward to spend¬ 
ing a great deal of time in his studio during 
that time. He also hopes to spend some time 
in the Phillipines, “digging in the dirt” for 
an agricultural development project in 
which he is involved. 

Paw Paw Bends is Baden’s first perma¬ 
nent indoor large-scale work. As a young 
artist he created ephemeral sculptures 
which were built, exhibited, then torn 
down. Now 52, with an established reputa¬ 
tion, he has for some time been creating 
permanent works for display outside. 

His previous major achievements have 
included one-man shows in Artists’ Space, 
New York (1984); Art Park, Lewiston, N.Y. 
with Michael Brewster (1982); and at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
(1981). He has also taken part in such prom¬ 
inent group shows as “Pluralities” in the 
National Gallery, Ottawa (1980), and “New 
Talent” in the Museum of Modem Art, New 
York City (1960). 

Baden emphasizes that his expertise lies 
in “doing works which involve the physical 
movement of the viewer. I always plan the 
sculpture so that the viewer is part of the 
scuplture.” 


International mining institute 1990 Profs recommend course in information 
coming to UVic technology 


UVic will host the Underwater Mining 
Institute 1990—an international gather¬ 
ing of engineers, scientists and administra¬ 
tors from industry, university and govern¬ 
ment with interest in developing marine 
mining. Local organizing chairmen are 
Drs. Derek Ellis (Biology) and Robert 
Stewart (Centre for Earth and Ocean 
Research). 

Sessions will feature a special sympo¬ 
sium on mining deep metalliferous muds in 
the Red Sea, as well as a range of papers 
reporting technical and industrial develop¬ 
ments on abyssal and placer mining from 
around the world. Also included will be 
sessions on environmental management 
topics, based on the abyssal and shallow 
coastal studies of Ellis and Dr. Verena Tun- 
nicliffe (Biology). 

Canada is now in the midst of an explora¬ 
tory and development program for placer 
mines for gold (on the east coast), for 
titanium (on the west coast), and for con¬ 
struction gravels used for oil drilling plat¬ 
forms (in the artic). Victoria is home base 
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for deep sea work on the Juan de Fuca and 
Explorer Ridges. 

Ellis, Tunnicliffe and Dr. Kim Juniper 
(Biology) attended the Fifth Deep Sea Biol¬ 
ogy Conference in Brest, France, this past 
summer. They comprised one of the largest 
university contingents from anywhere in 
the world—reflecting the extent of UVic's 
involvement in abyssal and marine mining 
biology. 


Time is running short for submitting your 
nominations for the first annual Alumni 
Association Award for Excellence in Teach¬ 
ing. Nomination materials are due at the 
Alumni Office by Feb. 15 

The award has been established to honor 
outstanding teachers who are regular full¬ 
time members of the UVic teaching staff 
and have completed at least three years of 
full-time teaching duties here. 

Each nomination must be signed by two 
principal nominators and supported by at 
least five others—including at least two 


A group of UVic faculty members from 
Health Information Science, the social sci¬ 
ences, law and public administration has 
proposed the establishment of an inter¬ 
disciplinary course relating to the social 
and political implications of information 
technology. In a letter sent to departmental 
chairmen and senior administrators in 
December, the group stated that a Novem¬ 
ber faculty seminar had found “widespread 


students taught by the nominee. Each sign¬ 
ing nominator must also provide a letter 
outlining his or her specific reasons for the 
recommendation. 

The first award will be announced and 
presented at the Alumni Association's 
annual general meeting on May 11. The 
award will consist of a certificate and a gift, 
and the recipient's picture will be displayed 
in a prominent place on campus. 

For further information and nomination 
forms, call the Alumni Association Office at 
721-7635. 


and enthusiastic agreement that a seminar 
devoted to these topics should be offered at 
UVic.” 

The group feels that the development, 
application and dissemination of informa¬ 
tion technology “entail not only advantages 
in terms of the more efficient storage, 
retrieval and disclosure of information, but 
negative consequences as well.” They have 
proposed that a seminar could be estab¬ 
lished by the 1990-91 academic year. 

The faculty group has asked for sugges¬ 
tions on the content and organization of the 
seminar as well as ideas about funding 
sources and potential speakers. They have 
also requested declarations of support from 
departments and schools not already 
involved in the project. 

Those interested should contact Colin 
Bennett (Political Science) or Hart Will 
(Public Administration). Responses will be 
reviewed by the Steering Committee dur¬ 
ing the last week of January. 


mm 


Deadline for nominations is Feb. 15 
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Parents’ skills improved at pre-school 



by Robie Liscomb 



Mayfield 


It has long been known that children bene¬ 
fit from such organized preschool activities 
as nursery school and recreational pro¬ 
grams. Now, research by Dr. Margie 
Mayfield (Communication and Social 
Foundations in Education) strongly sug¬ 
gests that parents who participate in pre¬ 
school activities with their children learn 
valuable skills as well. 

Mayfield's project, which is funded by the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research 


Council of Canada, involves the study of a 
recreation program for pre-schoolers, a co¬ 
operative nursery school and a public school 
kindergarten. 

“Many parents thought their parenting 
skills had improved as a result of their 
participation” she says, “and they felt they 
had learned more about child development. 
In the study, I looked at why parents choose 
to get involved in various programs. What 
do they want out of it for their children? 


ASI fellows named 


Drs. Yuri Stepanenko and Geoffrey Vickers 
(Mechanical Engineering) have been 
appointed the latest fellows of the B.C. 
Advanced Systems Institute (ASI). They 
were chosen from among several candi¬ 
dates in a newly established open competi¬ 
tion for ASI fellowships that are in addition 
to the five reserved for each of B.C.’s three 
universities. 

The fellowships are worth $70,000 a year 
and are intended to enable top-notch scien¬ 
tists and engineers at B.C. universities to 
devote more time and resources to 
research. Fellows pursue their research in 
cooperation with industry, thereby stimu¬ 
lating technology transfer from university 
labs to the private sector. 

“The extra support that these fellow¬ 
ships represent will be extremely helpful to 
our research program in robotics and com¬ 
puter integrated manufacturing,” says 
Dean of Engineering Dr. Eric Manning. 

Stepanenko is one of the world's leading 
researchers in robotic control. He joined the 
UVic faculty in July, 1988, and has been 
involved in setting up a robotics laboratory 
for the use of interested researchers across 
the University. UVic's broad research pro¬ 
gram in robotics is being developed with a 
view to applications in resource industries 
such as forestry and mining, while provid¬ 
ing support for B.C.’s emerging manufac¬ 
turing sector as well. Sepanenko has 


particular expertise in robotic control in 
unstructured environments of the type 
that are encountered in mining and 
forestry. 

Vickers’ research activities, by contrast, 
pertain to the more structured environ¬ 
ments appropriate to computer-aided 
design and manufacture (CAD/CAM). His 
work involves producing curved surfaces in 
computer format by applying mathematical 
algorithms to data from design drawing or 
specifications. This information is then 
used with in-house machining programs to 
control machine tools that create the 
shapes from blocks of wood, steel or other 
material. 

Vickers has conducted a wide variety of 
projects for B.C. firms on a contract 
research basis. He has done ship design 
work for private and governmental organi¬ 
zations as well as collaborative work with 
the Canada I international racing yaht. 

ASI receives both federal and provincial 
government funding and serves to encour¬ 
age excellence in such fields as robotics, 
telecommunications, microelectronics, 
computers and artificial intelligence, par¬ 
ticularly as they apply to B.C.’s economic 
development. 

At present, other ASI fellows, are 
Drs. Maarten Van Emden (Computer 
Science ) and Vijay Bhargava (Electrical 
and Com puter Engineering). 


And I looked at it from the parents’ point of 
view.” 

Parents told Mayfield they had learned a 
great deal from other parents. The oppor¬ 
tunity to exchange information in a relaxed 
setting, i.e. which waiting for the children 
to finish an activity, developed into an 
informal support system. 

“Many of these mothers stay at home 
with their children, and they do not have 
much outside contact with other adults. It 
was useful for them as adults and as 
parents to have the opportunity to 
exchange information with others. In the 
recreation program for example, sitting 
around before the activities began, they 
would talk about little problems, like how to 
get bubble gum out of hair, sibling rivalry, 
teething problems, and so on. It really 
helps to have someone else say, Tes, we 
went through that three months ago and 
this is what we did,' or even just to under¬ 
stand what they are going through,” 
Mayfield smiles. “Just the fact that some¬ 
body has lived through it is reassuring.” 

“In our society we do not really teach 
people how to be parents or what to expect 
with children. It’s all on-the-job training. 
You learn about two-year-olds as you are 
going through it. And because children are 
such individuals, what you have learned 
with the first child may not work with the 
second,” Mayfield says. So having that 
contact with other parents to share ideas is 
important. 

“Many of these problems are not 
serious—just the normal problems of 
raising children. Parents need support and 
information. And it fills a need for them as 
well, especially the socialization. The adult 
context is quite meaningful.” 

Fathers who were able to become 
involved because they worked shifts or 
worked at home commented that they too 
found the experience enjoyable. “One father, 
who worked in construction, wouldn’t be 
working if the weather wasn’t right, so he 
came with his daughter. Sometimes both 
parents came,” said Mayfield. 

Parents told Mayfield they also had real¬ 
ized the importance of play and how much 
children can learn through play. “Our 
society doesn’t accept the importance of 
play,” Mayfield notes. “Children seem to be 
frivolous when they play, but it is how they 
learn.” 

Mayfield found that parents who got 
involved with their children in a recreation 


program, such as Mom and Tat swimming, 
skating, or a gym program, usually 
enrolled their children in a co-operative 
nursery school. “It was almost as if there 
was a developmental progression to their 
participation. The mothers who got 
involved in the recreation programs 
became very interested in their children, in 
what they could learn and how they as 
parents could be of assistance. These 
mothers then enrolled their children in a 
co-operative nursery school at three years 
of age and they participated during the two 
years the child was there. These are the 
mothers who also participated in 
kindergarten.” 

“Obviously such participation is not an 
option for every mother with young 
children. Most of the daycare centers would 
like more parent involvement if they could 
get it, but they realize the limitations for 
people who are working. It is very hard to 
get working parents out in the evening 
again for an education session, even once a 
month.” 

But even parents who work full time can 
get involved in a weekend recreation pro¬ 
gram with their children, Mayfield adds. 
“There is a real need for accessible informa¬ 
tion on these types of programs. Over¬ 
whelmingly, parents I talked to had found 
out about them by word of mouth. So the 
recreation groups, even though they seem 
to blanket the community with informa¬ 
tion, are not getting it to the people who can 
use this information.” 

“Parents are very interested in being 
involved in their children’s education,” says 
Mayfield. “They want to help and would like 
information on how to go about it. Parents 
are very receptive to these kinds of ideas. 
They are perfectly willing and capable of 
doing it.” 

“The reason parents enrolled their 
children in these programs was primarily 
socialization of the child. This is interesting 
because the current emphasis in the media 
is about the ‘super yuppie’ parents who are 
pushing their kids. The parents I studied 
were very deliberately choosing not to do 
that. They seemed to have a balanced idea 
of what was good for their kids at a particu¬ 
lar time. They had very carefully 
considered what program their child was in 
and why that particular program.” 

Mayfield is still analyzing the data from 
her study, but expects to present the result 
this July at an international conference in 
London. 


Arpilleras from Santiago 



“Stitched with the colours of the heart,” the fabric folk art scene above is part of the 
exhibition “Threads of Survival: Chilean Arpillears of Resistance” being shown at the 
Maltwood Art Gallery and Museum Jan. 22 through Feb. 19. Arpilleras are lively three- 
dimensional fabric wall hangings produced by women in workshops in shantytowns of 
Santiago. Passionate examples of political art, the arpilleras depict the hardships of daily 
life faced by these women—hunger, water and power cutoffs, unemployment, decreasing 
access to health care, human rights violations. Working together in their workshops, the 
shantytown women provide support for one another and their communities and together 
confront their problems. The arpilleras, made as a means of generating income, have 
become a means of communication, dignity and hope as well. 
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PUBLIC LECTURES AND SEMINARS 
Friday, January 27,1989 
2:30 p.m. Department of Anthropology presents 
Dr. Gary Tunnell, University of Auckland, New 
Zealand, speaking on “Lions, Hyenas and Homi- 
nid Resource Use”. Cornett B135. 

Thursday, February 2,1989 
4:30 p.m. Department of Linguistics and Division 
of University Extension and Community relations 
present Sylvia Helmer, M.A., UBC Languages 
Institute, speaking on “Language in the Work¬ 
place: Is Survival Level Enough?” Cornett A221. 

Thursday, February 2,1989 
11:30 a.m. Creative Writing Department presents 
Student Readings. Students from the Depart¬ 
ment read from their works. Clearihue A309. 

Friday, February 3,1989 
12:30 p.m. Department of Biology presents Dr. 
Laurinda Jaffe, Physiology, University of Con¬ 
necticut Health Centre, speaking on “Receptors, 
G Proteins, and Egg Activation”. Free coffee and 
cookies. For more info call 721-7143. Cun¬ 
ningham 146. 

Tuesday, February 7,1989 
5:30 p.m. Faculty of Law presents Eddy Green¬ 
span, Q.C.—one of Canada’s most renowned 
criminal defence attorneys—delivering the Hugh 
Alan Maclean Lecture. His lecture is entitled 
“Domestic Violence: The Role of the Criminal 
Justice System.” Begbie Building. 

Wednesday, February 8,1989 
8:00 p.m. Under the sponsorship of The Glenn 
Gould Memorial Foundation, Canada’s acclaimed 
composer, R. Murray Schafer, will speak on 
“Music and Media”. Recital Hall, MacLaurin 
Music Wing. Call 721-8559 for more info. 

Thursday, February 9,1989 
11:30 a.m. Creative Writing Department pre¬ 
sents Terry Reksten, author of More English than 
the English: A Social History of Victoria and 
Craigdarroch, who will read from her work and 
talk about the writing of nonfiction. Clearihue 
A309. 

3:00 p.m. Department of Biology presents Dr. 
Nancy Sherwood, UVic, speaking on “A neuro¬ 
peptide family controlling reproduction: An Evolu¬ 
tionary perspective”. Free coffee and cookies. 
Cunningham 146. 

4:30 p.m. Department of Linguistics and Division 
of University Extension and Community Rela¬ 
tions present Nick Collins, M.A., Capilano Col¬ 
lege, Past President, TEAL and TESL Canada, 
speaking on “The Transition Classroom: Working 
with Advanced-Level Students”. Cornett A221. 

OTHER EVENTS 

February 9-11,1989 

Faculty of Law presents a practical conference, 
“Who Owns Knowledge?” Impact of the new 
Intellectual Property Laws on Teaching, 

Research, Libraries and the Technologies of 
Education. Registration forms available at Con¬ 
ference Services Office, 721-8470. Fee $220. 
Dunsmuir Lodge Conference Centre. 

PHOENIX THEATRE 
February 1,2 & 3,1989 
12:30 p.m. M.F.A. Lunchtime show—Shake¬ 
speare’s “Taming of the Shrew”. A warm-hearted 
comedy directed by James Forsythe. Phoenix 
Theatre Building, Chief Dan George Theatre. 

EXHIBITIONS 

January 22-February 19,1989 

“Threads of Survival: Colours of the Heart”. 
Three-dimensional fabric folk art from the shan¬ 
tytowns of Santiago, Chile. Patchwork scenes 
depicting shantytown daily life stitched in brilliant 
colours which contrast strikingly with the content. 
Maltwood Gallery. 

January 25-February 14,1989 

“Art Education Faculty Exhibition.” Recent draw¬ 
ings, paintings, prints, ceramics, sculpture, jew¬ 
ellery by art education faculty members. 
McPherson Library Gallery. 


MUSIC 

Friday, January 27,1989 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic featuring brass students 

Recital Hall, MacLaurin Music Wing. 

8:00 p.m. Opera: Gianni Schicchi by Puccini 
starring Bernard Turgeon, baritone, with the UVic 
Opera Ensemble and Orchestra. George Corwin, 
conductor. General admission $10, students, 
seniors and disabled $2 discount. Available at 
School of Music and University Centre box 
offices. Proceeds to benefit the St. Jude Bursary 
in voice. Recital Hall, MacLaurin Music Wing. 


Saturday, January 28,1989 
8:00 p.m. Direct from Oahu—Olomana—a four 
piece group that has played an important role in 
the development of Hawaiian contemporary 
music. Benefit concert in support of the South 
Pacific Peoples Foundation of Canada (SPPF). 
Tickets $10 general, $9 students, OAP, unem¬ 
ployed. Available at all usual ticket outlets as well 
as UVic Student Union Building, VIDEA, SPPF, 
Alcheringa, A&B Sound, Rising Star Bakery. For 
more info call SPPF at 381-4131. University 
Centre Auditorium. 

Monday, January 30,1989 
8:00 p.m. Faculty Recital—Trio McPherson. 
May-Ling Kwok, piano, with special guests, 
violinist Pablo Diemicke and cellist Lawrence 
Skaggs. General admission $5, students, seniors 
and disabled $2 discount. For more info call 
721-8559. Recital Hall, MacLaurin Music Wing. 

Friday, February 3,1989 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Recital Hall, MacLaurin 

Music Wing. 


speaking on “Energy as an Objective Function 
for Energy System Optimisation”. Science & 
Engineering Complex, Room 289. 

ATHLETICS 

February 3 & 4,1989 

6:30 p.m. & 8:15 p.m. UVic Vikettes/Viking Bas¬ 
ketball vs. University of Alberta. Adults $5, Stu¬ 
dents $4, children under 12 $3. McKinnon 
Gymnasium. 

LEARNING & TEACHING CENTRE 
Friday, January 27,1989 
1:30 p.m. “Motivating Students to Participate in 
Class”. Find out how student fears about speak¬ 
ing out can be easily solved. Sedgewick 125. To 
register call 8571. 

Tuesday, January 31,1989 
2:30 “Experiential Learning” This workshops will 
address two themes: (1) A procedure for plan¬ 
ning classroom-based experiential learning 
exercises; (2) some ways to increase the ability 


of students to learn from field-based practica and 
co-op placements. To register call 8571. Begbie 
123. 

Friday, February 3,1989 
1:30-3:00 p.m. “Industry Contacts and Teaching 
the Fundamentals of One’s Discipline: A Work¬ 
shop for Faculty in Engineering, the Sciences 
and Social Sciences, Drama, Nursing, Public 
Administration and Others with Industry or Gov¬ 
ernment Contacts”. This will be a session for 
trading experiences and ideas in using industry 
resources for teaching fundamentals of a disci¬ 
pline. To register call 8571. Sedgewick 068. 

Tuesday, February 7,1989 
10:30-12:00 noon “Increased Learning Through 
Study Groups”. Increasing numbers of students 
are discovering that out-of-class learning can be 
enhanced through cooperative study. This ses¬ 
sion will introduce interested faculty to “study 
teams” and describe ways to implement such 
groups in their classes. To register call 8571. 
Sedgewick 125. 


8:00 p.m. Concerto Concert. University of Victo¬ 
ria Little Orchestra. George Corwin, conductor. 
Featured soloists are winners of the School’s 
annual Concerto Competition. General admis¬ 
sion $6, students, seniors and disabled $2 dis¬ 
count. Proceeds to benefit a scholarship in 
Music. University Centre Auditorium. 

Saturday, February 4,1989 
8:00 p.m. Composers’ Concert. Selections by 
students in the School’s composition program. 
Recital Hall, MacLaurin Music Wing. 

Monday, February 6,1989 
8:00 p.m. B.Mus. Recital. Paul Pinsonnault, gui¬ 
tar. Recital Hall, MacLaurin Music Wing. 

Friday, Feburary 10,1989 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Recital Hall, MacLaurin 

Music Wing. 

8:00 p.m. UVic Wind Ensemble. George Corwin, 
conductor. University Centre Auditorium. For 
more info call 721 -8559. 

Saturday, February 11,1989 
2:00 p.m. Four Seasons Musical Theatre—“Voy¬ 
age of the Dawn Treader, A Narnia Chronicle”. 
Tickets $3.50 or $3 group of six or more. Avail¬ 
able at the door. University Centre Auditorium. 

8:00 p.m. Faculty Recital—Eva Kinderman, 
Piano. General admission $5, students, seniors 
and disabled $2 discount. Recital Hall, Mac¬ 
Laurin Music Wing. For more info call 721-8559. 

Monday, February 13,1989 
8:00 p.m. B.Mus. Recital—Anne Unger, piano. 
For more info call 721-8559. Recital Hall, Mac¬ 
Laurin Music Wing. 

Wednesday, February 15,1989 
8:00 p.m. B.Mus. recital—Karen McClellan, 
cello. For more info call 721-8559. Recital Hall, 
MacLaurin Music Wing. 


LANSDOWNE LECTURES 

Monday, February 6,1989 
7:30 p.m. Dr. Richard Lerner, Pennsylvania State 
University Centre for the Study of Child and Ado¬ 
lescent Development, will speak on ‘“Sonder- 
behandlung:’ Biologizing Prejudice and 
Genocide”. Begbie 159. 

Tuesday, Feburary 7,1989 
2:30 p.m. Dr. Richard Lerner, Pennsylvania State 
University Center for the Study of Child and Ado¬ 
lescent Development, will speak on “Develop¬ 
mental Contextualism and the Study of Early 
Adolescent Development”. Cornett A221. 

Thursday, February 9,1989 
8:00 p.m. Professor David Vaver, Osgoode Hall 
Law School, York University, is speaking on 
“Intellectual Property in Today’s Society: The 
Impact of Modern Technology.” Begbie 159. 

Monday, February 13,1989 
3:30 p.m. Dr. David S. Scott, Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, University of Toronto, is 
speaking on “The Hydrogen Age: A Brighter 21st 
Century”. Science & Engineering Complex, 

Room 258. 

Tuesday, February 14,1989 
3:30 p.m. Dr. David S. Scott, Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, University of Toronto, is 
speaking on “Hydrogen Technologies: Strategies 
to Avoid Climatic Disruptions”. Science and Engi¬ 
neering Complex, Room 289. 

Wednesday, February 15,1989 

3:30 p.m. Dr. David S. Scott, Department of 

Mechanical Engineering, University of Toronto, is 





The Board of Governors reports the following pro¬ 
ceedings from the regular meeting held on Janu¬ 
ary 16, 1989. 

Resignations 

The Board acknowledged receipt of the following 
resignations, effective as shown: 

Ronald A. Harper, Manager, Audio Visual and Tele¬ 
vision Services, January 31, 1989. 

Roy E.L. Watson, Associate Professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Sociology. June 30, 1989. (Early 
Retirement). 

Special Appointment 

Howard Biddulph, Associate Professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Political Science, reappointed Chairman, 
Department of Political Science, effective July 1, 
1989 to June 30, 1991. 

New Appointments—Faculty 

Hester A. Lessard, LL.B. (Dalhousie), New York, 
N.Y., appointed Assistant Professor, Faculty of 
Law, effective July 1, 1989 to June 30, 1991. 

Theodore McDorman, B.A. (Tor.), LL.B., LL.M. 
(Dalhousie), Victoria, B.C., appointed Assistant 
Professor, Faculty of Law, effective July 1,1989 to 
June 30, 1991. 

New Appointment—Administrative and 

Academic Professional 

David C. Clode, B.Ed. (U. of Vic.), Victoria, B.C., 
appointed Associate Director, Student and Ancill¬ 
ary Services, effective February 1, 1989. 


The Senate reports the following proceedings 
from the 240th meeting held on 11 January 1989. 

New Programs 

The Senate approved and recommended to the 
Board of Governors the establishment of the fol¬ 
lowing new programs; 

a. Master’s Program in Human and Social 
Development 

b. Cooperative Education Program in Biochemis¬ 
try and Microbiology 

c. Combined English Honours and Medieval 
Studies Minor Program 

d. B.A./B.Sc. General Program in Geology 

Implementation of the new Master’s program was 
subject to funding from the Provincial Government. 

Change in Departmental Names 

The Senate approved and recommended to the 
Board of Governors that the name of the School of 
Child Care be changed to School of Child and 
Youth Care and that the name of the Department of 
Mathematics be changed to Department of Mathe¬ 
matics and Statistics. 

Concurrent LL.B./M.P.A. Program 

The Senate approved a proposal to allow students 
to undertake concurrently programs leading to the 
LL.B. and M.P.A. degrees. 



The Editor, 

Recently (Dec. 12) in the library gallery, I observed 
with amazement and some distaste that which I 
can most kindly describe as repetitive daubs of 
little artistic, social, or for that matter, phallic 
distinction. 

Unbeknownst to me perhaps we now offer 
courses in construction site fence painting or 
crude subway art although, I must say, the latter is 
occasionally funnier. With all due respect (a now 
standard introduction to some disparaging com¬ 
ment), I find it hard to believe that such a level of 
skill and imagination should be deemed by the 
Faculty of Fine Arts to be of a suitable standard for 
graduation, much less serious display. Philistine 
that I may seem in this case, have I been mistaken 
in believing that every faculty in this university is 
devoted to a search for excellence? How 
disappointing. 


On the other hand, perhaps I have observed 
some monstrous joke? Oh, say that it is so, but, 
Fine Arts, do resolve not to do it again in the New 
Year. 

Yours very truly, 

W.S. Thackray 


Editor, The Ring 

A memorandum has recently been circulated 
which announces the UVic Alumni Association 
Award for Excellence in Teaching. It is interesting 
to note that whether a candidate’s students suc¬ 
ceed in learning anything is not deemed important 
enough to be listed among the factors put forward 
to guide nomination and evaluation. 

Charles B. Daniels (Philosophy) 


Lunch Theatre presents 

The Taming of the Shrew, an abridged ver¬ 
sion of Shakespeare’s robust comedy, is the 
next production in the Phoenix Theatre’s 
lunchtime theatre series. 

This M.F.A. directing project will play at 
12:30 p.m. in the Chief Dan George theatre 


Taming of the Shrew 

on Feb. 1, Feb. 2, and Feb. 3. 

One of the most famous wooing scenes in 
all of Shakespeare is the centrepiece for 
this version of the play, directed by M.A.A. 
directing students James Forsythe. 
Admission is $2.50 at the door. 


9-9-1-1 



is the Emergency Number to use for fire, 
police or ambulance service when calling 
from a University local. After calling 
9-9-1-1, please also inform campus security 


at 7599. 

For problems or emergencies not requir¬ 
ing fire, police or ambulance service, please 
call the campus security local, 7599. 
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